.garetce ^nucn et ai., j.y»uj.
'ven though tobacco smoke is a major source for indoor air ;ion, additional sources may contribute to increased CO con-itions in air and, consequently, to higher COHb levels in ed subjects. Such sources include gas stoves, faulty furnaces, pace heaters (National Research Council, 1981). For exam-erosene heaters can be a major source for indoor pollution, iding on the model and flame setting, kerosene space heaters ate up to 6.5 mg of CO per minute of operation (Leaderer,
i summary, CO in alveolar air and as COHb in nonsmokers .ates from endogenous processes as well as from environmen-urces. ETS is an important pollutant of indoor environments; 'er, except for highly polluted settings, CO levels in exhaled d COHb levels in the blood are not statisically significantly ied following exposure to ETS, although acute short-term ures from 3-4 hours may be detected if blood or expired air ipled within 30 minutes of the end of exposure. In sum, how-measurements of exhaled CO and of COHb. are not useful itors of exposure to ambient ETS except in acute exposure :s in the laboratory. CO measures are a marker of gas-phase ure to ETS.
Nicotine and Cotinine
>isregarding nicotine-containing chewing gum and nicotine D! rods as aids for smoking cessation, the presence of nicotine ;hat of its major metabolite, cotinine, in biological fluids iirely due to the exposure to tobacco, tobacco smoke, or jnmental tobacco smoke. The determination of nicotine and .ne in saliva, blood, or urine of active and passive smokers le primarily by gas chromatography (GC) with a nitrogen-ive detector and by radioimmunoassay (RIA). 'he GC method requires great precaution in order to avoid mination by traces of nicotine from the environment or from its and/or equipment. This is of major importance for sam-ontaining nicotine at levels <20 ng/ml of fluid, as is the case nsmokers exposed to ETS (Feyeraband and Russell, 1980). *C method can be used to measure concentrations of nicotine f as I ng/ml and concentrations of cotinine as low as 5 ng/mlsmokers who have been exposed to elevated levels of CO in the air for a few hours, the half-life of COHb lasts 2-4 hours (National Research Council, 1981).
